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I.—GREAT BRITAIN AND THE WASHINGTON HOURS 
CONVENTION. 


N March 21st last there took place in the House of Commons a 
debate which was made the occasion of an attack on the policy 
of the Government with regard to the Hours Convention, 

drafted at Washington in November, 1919, when a general conference 
of the International Labour Organisation met to frame regulations 
limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to 8 in the day 
and 48 in the week. During the discussion the past and the present 
attitude of the Ministry of Labour towards the question of the 
ratification of the Convention was criticised severely by both Liberal 
and Labour members of the House, while, on the other side, supporters 
of the Government gave it as their opinion that the Ministry had 
an unanswerable case. Mr. Tom Shaw, speaking for Labour, accused 
the Government of betraying the interests of the workers of Great 
Britain by failing to make good promises made to them in 1919. 
‘The workers,” he said, ** have a real claim that promises made to 
them by the Government and the employers should be kept, solemn 
promises, guaranteed by signatures and laid down in the Treaty of 
Peace; that the delegates at Washington, Government, employers 
and labour, never dreamt for a single moment that this would be the 
country that would raise objections; and, finally, that when the 
Ministers left London in 1926 there is no evidence whatever that they 
had any knowledge of a series of objections not dealt with, that were 
serious enough to prevent the ratification of the Convention.” Reply- 
ing for the Government, the Minister of Labour dissociated its 
objection to the particular form of the Convention as drafted from 
objection to an mternational hours’ agreement as such ; the Govern- 
ment fully recognised its obligation to support the cause of the 
regulation of hours but was convinced that those who wished to ratify 
the Convention in its existing form were “ clinging to the shadow 
which did not give them the substance,’ while there were others, he 
said, ** who were content to let the shadow remain, provided it always 
remained a shadow, and no substance was given to it.” Finally, the 
Minister of Labour himself reiterated the reasons which had led the 
Government to come to the decision not to ratify the Convention in 
its present form, reasons which he had enumerated at some length at 
(ieneva when attending the meeting of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office on March 11th last. As the question of 
the future of the Convention is a matter of international importance 
the relative Articles of the draft adopted at Washington are printed 
at the end of this article (omitting those which apply only to certain 
specific industries in countries such as Greece and Rumania, and to 
Oriental countries to which the 48-hour week does not apply ;* also 
those dealing with details regarding ratification, etc.). A reference 
to these is necessary, since it is the complaint that their wording lays 
itself open to serious ambiguities of interpretation that has led the 





*The provisions of the Convention do not ‘apply to China, Siam or Persia, while 
they permit of 57 hours being worked in Japan, and 60 in British India, per week. 
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British Government to ask for their revision. Before, however, 
giving any account of the reasons now put forward by the Minister 
of Labour for refusing to accept the text as it stands, something must 
be said of the events that have led up to the present deadlock. 

The draft Convention, after being considered by a body of 
European and American delegates, who included in their number 
representatives of the British Government, of British employers, and 
of British workers, was adopted by 82 votes to two, the dissentients 
being the Canadian and Norwegian employers. In July, 1921, the 
question of its ratification was debated in the House of Commons, 
and the Government's decision not to ratify was approved by 164 votes 
to 53. Accordingly, on July 22nd, 1921, the International Labour 
Office was formally advised, the reasons for the decision being given, 
and a suggestion made that a new Convention consistent with the 
practical needs of industry should be drawn up at a future conference ; 
this, however, was not adopted by the Governing Body. 

The more the details of the Convention were examined, the clearer 
it became that certain of its terms were capable of meanings which 
differed considerably in various countries, and as it was evident that 
unless a common interpretation were adopted by the principal 
industrial countries there would be little hope of general ratification, 
a conference was held at Berne in July, 1924, between the Labour 
Ministers of Great Britain, France, Germany and Belgium in order to 
try and remove all possibilities of misunderstanding. After its 
conclusion a communiqué was issued, which, though couched in 
vague terms, was calculated to give the impression that the principal 
difficulties had been surmounted. It concluded in the following 
words : “‘ The purpose of the discussion was to remove any difficulties 
as to interpretation which might exist between them (the Labour 
Ministers) and thus to facilitate the process of ratification for each of 
their respective Governments. They were glad to find that on most 
points their views coincided exactly, and that where divergencies 
existed they were not considerable. Thus the Conference closed with 
the unanimous feeling that the common ratification of the Convention 
was possible.” 

The representative of Great Britain at this Conference was Mr. Tom 
Shaw, who was deprived of any opportunity of justifying the optimism 
which characterised the tone of this communiqué by the fall of the 
Government to which he belonged. He appears also to have felt some 
uncertainty afterwards as to whether the views of his colleagues at 
serne really did coincide with his own, for in 1925 he issued a 
questionnaire to which he received replies differing in very important 
particulars from those he had received in the previous year. The 
Conservative Government which followed did not feel able to endorse 
the view as to the unimportance of the divergencies of interpretation 
of certain clauses of the Convention, and accordingly decided to 
convene a further Conference of the Ministers of Labour of the five 
chief European industrial Powers to deal with these. This decision 
was announced by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 
February 2nd, 1926, when, referring to the forthcoming meeting, he 
said :— 
‘We shall do our utmost to secure complete agreement and under- 
standing. If that agreement is reached, then the ratification of the 
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Washington Convention by the participating countries will be possible 
and we shall proceed to ratify, but we are not going to ratify until we are 
convinced that we all mean the same thing.”’ 

Before enumerating the conclusions of the Conference, which sat 
in London from March 15th to 19th, 1926, mention must be made of 
some of the most important of the divergencies of practice in the 
principal industrial countries, and of the variations in the inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the Convention. In France, for example, 
an Kight Hours Act was passed as long ago as 1919, but the method of 
calculating hours of work are such that in most industries the actual 
hours worked, in the English interpretation of the term, average not 
less than nine a day. Various reasons account for this; in the first 
place hours of work are defined as heures de travail effectif, so that the 
time taken up in, for instance, the cleaning of machinery, is not 
included, whereas in Great Britain it is. The importance of this 
point was shown by a statement made by the French Minister of 
Labour in 1922, when he said: ‘‘ Every minute of the eight hours 
should be productive, and if, in order to perform these eight hours 
of actual work, it is necessary to remain in the factory or workshop 
for nine, ten, eleven hours, or even more, this is not merely sanctioned 
but definitely implied by the Act.” Again, French practice allows 
time lost through holidays, stock-taking, slack seasons, shortage of 
material and similar reasons to be made up by working beyond the 
eight hours a day or 48 hours per week as part of the normal week. 
These instances do not by any means exhaust the cases where French 
practice differs from that of this country, but they are sufficient to 
show the necessity of arriving at a common interpretation of the 
provisions of any international agreement that may be adopted for the 
limitation of hours of work. 

It is only fair to add that the French Government itself recognises 
that the unconditional ratification of the Washington Convention 
will involve changes being made in the existing legislation of the 
country. 

In Czechoslovakia, also, differences of practice are important. 
That country passed an Eight Hours Act in 1918, and in 1921 ratified 
the Washington Hours Convention unconditionally, but has put 
into operation no special rates of pay for overtime, in spite of the 
provision for this in Article VI of the Convention. The Czecho- 
slovakian list of ‘* continuous processes ” for the carrying out of which 
a day of over eight hours is allowed, is a very long one, containing 
29 classes of industries, and including the whole works where the listed 
continuous process is carried on, instead of only that part devoted 
to the particular process. 

Further examples of similar differences are provided by Belgium, 
whose Government ratified the Washington Convention unconditionally 
in 1926, an Eight Hours Act having been passed five years earlier. 
The hours of work are those which are devoted to “ effective work,” 
and as regards overtime Belgian law allows this on a permanent basis 
and without consultation with the Trade Unions; it also permits 
of the provisions of the Convention being suspended, not only in time 
of war or other emergency endangering the national safety, but 
whenever “it is a national necessity that the means of exchange 
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indispensable for’ the importation of the requisites of existence be 
ensured by the development of export trade.” 

Practice in Italy and Switzerland provides several instances of 
similar divergencies from that obtaining in Great Britain. In Italy 
an Eight Hours Act was passed in 1923, but this is based on the 
principle of an eight hour day of ‘“‘ actual work ”’ which is defined as 
‘ work requiring assiduous and continuous application.”” The normal 
hours may be exceeded by two hours a day by agreement between 
employers and workers, and overtime is paid at only 10 per cent. over 
the ordinary rate. 

It was obvious, then, what was the nature of the task before the 
Labour Ministers of the European countries at their meeting in 
London in 1926. At its conclusion they were certainly under the 
impression that they had succeeded, and Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, 
the British Minister of Labour, made a statement which closed in 
the following terms: ** I am sure that we all agree that the Conference 
has been able greatly to advance the consideration of the whole 
question of hours of labour from the international standpoint, and 
I acknowledge with cordiality and gratitude the co-operation of my 
colleagues to that end. 1 gladly assure them that | shall for my 
part submit the conclusions of the Conference to my Government, and 
| venture to express the hope that the other Ministers present will 
find themselves able to do likewise.” 

To what extent the possibilities of difference in interpretation of 
the terms used in the Convention were removed by the discussion 
may be judged from the following list of the conclusions arrived at :— 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE. 
ARTICLE I. 

It is agreed that the Convention applies to all industrial undertakings» 
whatever the number of persons employed, except those in which only 
members of the same family are employed. 

It is agreed that the ordinary postal, telegraph and telephone service 
is outside the scope of the Convention, but that constructional, maintenance 
and repair work in connection with the postal, telegraph and telephone 
service is covered by it. 


ArticLe [I]. 


It is agreed that working hours are the time during which the persons 
employed are at the disposal of the employer; they do not include rest 
periods posted in accordance with Article VIII, during which the persons 
employed are not at the disposal of the employer. 


ARTICLE V. 

It is agreed that the provisions of Article V may be applied to the 
building trade. 
ArticLeE VI (a). 


The expression “ essentially intermittent work’ used in Article VI 
should be interpreted in a restrictive sense. 

It applies only to occupations such as those of doorkeepers, watch- 

men, works firemen and other workers, which are not concerned with 
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production properly so-called, and which, by their nature, are inter- 

rupted by long periods of inaction during which these workers have to 

display neither physical activity nor sustained attention, and remain 
at their post onlv to reply to possible calls. 
ARTICLE VI (6). 

It is agreed that the maximum limit to the number of additional hours 
that may be worked under Article VI (b) is within the competence of 
national law. 

It is agreed that the obligation as to the rate of pay for overtime 
imposed by the Convention applies only to the additional hours 
contemplated by Article VI (6). 

It is agreed that the minimum additional rate of 25 per cent. for 
overtime provided for in Article VI is obligatory. 


5-Day WEEK. 


A table fixing hours of work over a longer period than the week may 
be drawn up in a manner similar to that provided for in Article V in order 
to distribute the hours of work in each week over five days, or in two weeks 
over eleven days, it being understood that the average working hours may 
in no case exceed 48 per week. 

WEEKLY Rest Day. 

It is agreed that any hours over and above the weekly limit of 48 
which are required by the nature of the services rendered to be worked on 
the weekly rest day other than hours covered by Articles II (c), III, IV 
and V, shall be treated either as hours to be dealt with under the provisions 
of national legislation relating to the weekly rest day or as hours to be 
dealt with under the provisions of Article VI. 


RAILWAYS. 

It is agreed that railways are covered by the Convention. In so far as 
Article V and Article VI (a) are not sufficient for the needs of the railways, 
the necessary overtime is permissible under Article VI (0). 


Time Lost spy Houripays. 


It is agreed that in cases where a state allows hours to be worked in 
excess of 48 per week in order to make up time lost by reason of holidays 
(other than national holidays or holidays with pay), such hours must be 
included in the maximum number of hours’ overtime fixed in virtue of 
Article VI, and must be paid for at the overtime rates laid down in the said 
Article. 

ArticLe XIV. 

(1) It is agreed that each Government will insert Article XTV in their 
legislation to carry out the Convention. 

(2) It is agreed* that use can only be made of Article XIV in case of a 
crisis which affects the national economy to such an extent that it threatens 
the existence of the life of the people. An economic or commercial crisis, 
however, which concerns only special branches of industry, cannot be 
regarded as endangering the national safety within the meaning of Article 
XIV, so that in this case the suspension of the Convention would not be 
justified. 

It is agreed that the English, French and German texts shall be equally 
authoritative. 





*Provisionally on the part of Great Britain’s representative. 
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Tt was naturally expected that further steps would now be taken 
by the British Government to make provision for the ratification of 
the Convention by Parliament, but a new difficulty arose. The Law 
Officers of the Crown, to whom the matter was referred, gave it as 
their opinion that if the provisions of the London Agreement, as it 
is called, were embodied in an Act of Parliament, they would conffict 
with the terms of the Washington Convention and so make its 
ratification in its present form by Great Britain impossible. And, 
as the Minister of Labour pointed out in the House on March 21st, 
if the conclusions reached at London were not to have the force 
of an agreement, but only to be considered as interpretations, then 
they were valueless as safeguards or guarantees to the workers of 
this country that conditions in France and Italy, for instance, would 
be brought into line with those existing here. 

During the debate, the Minister of Labour elicited from Mr. Tom 
Shaw the statement that his party stood for “ ratification of the 
Convention, absolutely without modification, but with explanation 
on the lines of the London Conference.””’ The Minister then proceeded 
to show that unless the provisions of the Convention were modified— 
i.e., revised—the practice in certain European countries would remain 
unchanged, since, as he said, “‘ There are some phrases in it which 
are so loose and so vague that a lax interpretation of them, which 
would be a perfectly possible interpretation, would take the whole 
value out of any ratification.” He then went on to refer to what 
had been done at the London Conference, and continued— 

‘ We arrived at an agreement on points of substance at London, and 
we hoped that that would mean that we could take a very definite step 
forward. Some countries said that they would regard the conclusions 
reached at London as interpretations only, but we said that they must be 
put into an actual amending agreement having binding force. The French 
and the Italian Government representatives wished the London points 
to be considered as matters of interpretation only. I never could fully 
understand that, because those who wished to have interpretations only 
would really not have had their own positions altered unless the interpre- 
tations were made binding in an agreement. We could not get further. 
Therefore, the London agreement to start with had no binding force, and 
as far as it was an agreement upon substance, it only concerned the five 
nations who took part in it. I say quite clearly that the interpretation 
of the Convention must be within the spirit of the Convention; it 
must be the same for all on important points, and it must be binding on 
all.”’ 

Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland then quoted the Law Officers of the 
Crown as being of opinion that ‘If we embodied in a British Act 
of Parliament the points contained in the London Agreement, we 
should not be entitled then to ratify the Convention. On the contrary, 
we should under British canons of interpretation be debarred from 
doing so,’ and as holding that the Railway Agreement and the 
Engineers Agreement at present in operation, as also the practice 
of the 5-day week, were all in conflict with the Washington Convention. 
He also reminded the House that the Balfour Committee, on which 
several members of the Labour Party sat, had in its main Report 
recommended revision, and that the Liberal Party had published a 
Yellow Book on the subject in which the same decision had been 
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arrived at. “The case, therefore, for revision,’ he concluded, “ is 
absolutely overwhelming.” 

In his speech before the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva on March 11th, the British Minister of 
Labour detailed no less than fifteen points on which, in his Govern- 
ment’s opinion, the existing draft of the Convention needs clarifying. 
In doing this he laid himself open to the criticism that if the wording 
of the Convention is so unsatisfactory and ambiguous as this would 
imply this weakness in it should at least have been discovered, if 
not put right, less than ten years after the adoption of the draft 
by the meeting at Washington. As has been pointed out by the 
Opposition, both in and out of Parliament, the British Government 
has been under a moral, as well as a treaty, obligation, to give its 
support to the adoption of the principle of the 8-hour day for industry 
throughout Europe. It has, in fact, been held that the attainment 
of the 8-hour day or the 48-hour week is as much a part of the 
Treaty of Versailles as any other part, on the ground that the fourth 
Clause of the General Principles of the Treaty speaks of ‘ the 
adoption of an 8-hours day or a 48-hours week as the standard to be 
aimed at, where it has not already been attained.” 

There is no reason to suppose that the British Government is 
not prepared wholeheartedly to support this object; the hours of 
work in Great Britain are, on an average, lower that in any of the 
other countries in Europe, so that, judging the matter from even the 
lowest standpoint, any international agreement with restricts the 
hours of work will act to the advantage of this country. The 
Government has on several occasions protested its loyalty to the 
principle of an international agreement, but has repeated its objections 
to the particular form in which certain Articles of the existing 
Convention have been drafted. It is difficult, however, for it to 
escape the criticism that some progress should have been made 
before now in the task of reducing the text of the Convention to 
a workable form. Some, at least, of the flaws in the existing draft 
were discovered as long ago as 1921, when Parliament voted against 
its ratification, and it is, therefore, natural that some surprise should 
have been expressed when the British Minister of Labour, speaking 
at Geneva in March, 1929, produced a list of fifteen old and new 
objections to the text. For purposes of record it may be worth 
while enumerating these. They are as follows :— 

(1) The Convention should include a clear definition of “ hours of 
work.” 

(2) It should define exactly what is meant by the word “ week.”’ 

(3) The Article providing for the posting up by employers of notices 
regarding the hours of work needs clearing up, as it introduces into the 
Convention two different conceptions, one for regulating the hours of the 
individual, and the other for regulating the hours of the undertaking. 

(4) It is worth considering whether the Convention should not give 
some further guide to States in defining the lines of division between 
industry, commerce and agriculture. 

(5) A clear rule is needed on the way in which establishments which are 
partly industrial and partly commercial should be treated in the 
Convention, 
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(6) The existence in certain countries of a considerable number of 
small industrial establishments, employing five or fewer than five people, 
presents an obstacle to ratification of the Convention. 

(7) The provisions of the Convention governing the distribution of the 
48 hours of work are unnecessarily restrictive, and it is worth examining 
whether the normal working hours could not be distributed over five, or 
even four days. 

(8) It is worth considering whether undertakings in which there is 
seasonal pressure of work or in which work is dependent upon climatic 
conditions should not be entitled to average out their hours over some 
longer period of time. 

(9) There is room for a clearer definition of what is an “ accident,” 
and what constitutes “‘ force majeure.” 

(10) There is nothing approaching agreement as to the processes that 
may legitimately be regarded as “ continuous,” and so avail themselves 
of the 56-hour week. 

(11) It is of great importance that there should be no room for doubt 
as to the operation of the extra rate of payment of overtime laid down in 


Article VI. 


(12) The precise force of the expression, ‘ permanent exceptions for | — 
preparatory, complementary, and intermittent work” needs further | 


consideration, in the light of any definition of working hours that may be 

agreed upon. 

(13) There is a good case for considering whether provisions regarding 
the making up of lost time, and the rate of payment applicable in such a 
case, should not be inserted in the Convention, and if so, what conditions 
should be attached to them. 

(14) Article XIV (regarding the suspension of the Convention in the 
case of war) needs more precise wording. 

(15) The position of certain forms of transport, particularly transport 
by road and rail, in which the regulation of hours of work presents special 
difficulties, must be considered in the application of the Convention. 

The position has been described above as a deadlock. The negative 
results of the two days’ debate at Geneva on March 11th and 12th are 
referred to in the ‘“* League of Nations Notes” at the end of this 
Bulletin, but a few further particulars of what occurred there may 
make the present position more plain. ‘The resolution proposed by 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, on behalf of the British Government, was 
prompted by the desire to give the Labour Ministers of other Govern- 
ments an opportunity to examine the proposals regarding revision of 
the text of the Convention which he had made the previous day. He, 
therefore, moved ** that a further examination of the points of difficulty 
is required and they (the Governing Body; accordingly appoint a 
sub-committee to consider all the relevant documents and to report 
to them at the May meeting of the Governing Body as to to what points, 
if any, special attention should be drawn.” 

Of the 10 Governments which voted on this resolution, eight voted 
in favour of it, the two against it being those of Italy and Belgium. 
With them were the representatives of the workers of six countries, 
making eight votes for and eight against the resolution. The French 
Government abstained from voting. The Director of the International 
Labour Office, M. Thomas, spoke strongly in support of it, and on 
its rejection made a statement to the effect that the I,L.0, would 
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not wait until 1931 for a solution to the dilemma, but meanwhile 
* would propose such solution as seemed likely to be adopted.” 
This statement made it appear all the more regrettable that the 
points on which the British Government is seeking a revision of 
the Convention were not available for the members of the Governing 
Body a month or two before the Geneva meeting. 


TEXT OF WASHINGTON HOURS CONVENTION, November, 1919. 
ARTICLE [. 

For the purpose of this Convention, the term “ industrial undertaking ”’ 
includes particularly : 

(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals 
from the earth. 

(6b) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, 
repaired, ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished, 
or in which materials are transformed ; including shipbuilding and the 
generation, transformation and transmission of electricity or motive power 
of any kind. 

(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, or 
demolition of any building, railway, tramway, harbour, dock, pier, canal, 
injand waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, tele- 
graphic or telephonic installation, electrical undertaking, gas work, water 
work or other work of construction, as well as the preparation for or laying 
the foundations of any such work or structure. 

(¢) Transport of passengers or goods by road, rail, sea or inland 
waterway, including the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves or 
warehouses, but excluding transport by hand. 

The provisions relative to transport by sea and on inland waterways shall 
he determined by a special conference dealing with employment at sea and on 
inland waterways. 

The competent authority in each country shall define the line of division 
which separates industry from commerce and agriculture. 


ArticLe II. 

The working hours of persons employed in anv public or private industrial 
undertaking or in any branch thereof, other than an undertaking in which 
only members of the same family are employed, shall not exceed eight in the 
day and forty-eight in the week, with the exceptions hereinafter provided for. 

(a) The provisions of this Convention shall not apply to persons 
holding positions of supervision or management, nor to persons employed 
in a confidential capacity. 

(b) Where by law, custom or agreement between employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, or, where no such organisations exist, between 
employers’ and workers’ representatives, the hours of work on one or 
more days of the week are less than eight, the limit of eight hours may be 
exceeded on the remaining days of the week by the sanction of the 
competent public authority, or by agreement between such organisations 
or representatives ; provided, however, that in no case under the pro- 
visions of this paragraph shall the daily limit of eight hours be exceeded 
by more than one hour. 

(c) Where persons are employed in shifts it shall be permissible to 
employ persons in excess of eight hours in any one day and forty-eight 
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hours in any one week, if the average number of hours over a period of 
three weeks or less does not exceed eight per day and forty-eight per 
week, 

ArticLe III. 


The limit of hours of work prescribed in Article II may be exceeded in 
case of accident, actual or threatened, or in case of urgent work to be done to 
machinery or plant, or in case of “ force majeure,” but only so far as may be 
necessary to avoid serious interference with the ordinary working of the 
undertaking. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The limit of hours of work prescribed in Article II may also be exceeded 
in those processes which are required by reason of the nature of the process 
to be carried on continuously by a succession of shifts, subject to the condition 
that the working hours shall not exceed fifty-six in the week on the average. 
Such regulation “of the hours of work shall in no case affect any rest days 
which may be secured by the national law to the workers in such processes in 
compensation for the weekly rest day. 


ARTICLE V. 
In exceptional cases where it is recognised that the provisions of Article [1 
cannot be applied, but only in such cases, agreements between workers’ and 
employers’ organisations concerning the daily limit of work over a longer 
period of time may be given the force of regulations, if the Government, to 
which these agreements “shall be submitted, so decides. 
The average number of hours worked per week, over the number of weeks 
covered by any such agreement shall not exceed forty-eight. 


ARTICLE VI. 

Regulations made by public authority shal] determine for industrial 
undertakings, 

(a) The permanent exceptions that may be allowed in preparatory or 
complementary work which must necessarily be carried on outside the 
limits laid down for the general working of an establishment, or for certain 
classes of workers whose work is essentially intermittent. 

(b) The temporary exceptions that may be allowed, so that establish- 
ments may deal with exceptional cases of pressure of work. 

These regulations shall be made only after consultation with the organisa- 
tions of employers and workers concerned, if any such organisations exist. 
These regulations shall fix the maximum of additional hours in each instance, 
and the rate of pay for overtime shall not be less than one and one-quarter 
times the regular rate. 

ArvicLe VIL. 


Kach Government shall communicate to the International Labour Office : 
(a) A list of the processes which are classed as being necessarily 
continuous in character under Article IV ; 
(b) Full information as to working of the agreements mentioned in 
Article V ; and 
(c) Full information concerning the regulations made under Article VI 
and their application. 
The International Labour Office shall make an annual report thereon to the 
General Conference of the International Labour Organisation. 
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ArticLe VIII. 


In order to facilitate the enforcement of the provisions of this Convention, 
every employer shall be required : 

(a) To notify by means of the posting of notices in conspicuous places 
in the works or other suitable place, or by such other method as may be 
approved by the Government the hours at which work begins and ends 
and where work is carried on by shifts, the hours at which each shift 
begins and ends. These hours shall be so fixed that the duration of the 
work shall not exceed the limits prescribed by this Convention, and when 
so notified they shall not be changed except with such notice and in such 
manner as may be approved by the Government. 

(b) To notify in the same way such rest intervals accorded during the 
period of work as are not reckoned as part of the working hours. 

(c) To keep a record in the form prescribed by law or regulation in each 
country of all additional hours worked in pursuance of Articles III and VI 
of this Convention. 

It shall be made an offence against the law to employ any person outside 
the hours fixed in accordance with paragraph (a), or during the intervals fixed 
in accordance with paragraph (0). 


* aK 7 *% * * * 


ArticLe XIV. 
The operation of the provisions of this Convention may be suspended in 
any country by the Government in the event of war or other emergency 
endangering the national safety. 


* xk as a8 * x * 


Nore.—The U.S.A. is not a member of the International Labour Organisation, and 
the Convention, therefore, in no way affects that country. 


I1.—SPECIAL SUPPLEMEN' 
EXTRACTS FROM THE CHINESE PRESS. 

[Lt is proposed from time to time to append to the BULLETIN extracts 
from the Chinese Press, both vernacular and English, for it has been 
pointed out that it is of real importance that those in this country interested 
in Chinese affairs should be informed as to the manner in which current 
events ave presented to the great mass of the Chinese people. It will, 
of course, be understood that the printing of these selections does not in 
any way imply approval of the principles or endorsement of the facts 
contained in them. | 


SINO-J APANESE NEGOTIATIONS. 


From the Sin Wan Pao, February 26th, 1929 (Shanghai). 


Mr. Fan Kuang, of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, arrived in 


Shanghai a few days ago ; it was reported that he was going as minister 


to Italy, but there is no truth in this. A representative of the paper 
interviewed him on the subject of the negotiations with Japan and the 
abolition of consular jurisdiction ; and Mr. Fan is reported as saying 
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as follows :—-’ Although the negotiations had for the time being 
reached a deadlock, there was, according to his view, hope of a change 
soon. All the Imperialist Powers sided with China. For instance 
general public opinion condemned Japan’s action in despatching 
troops to Shantung as contrary to law, and her position was now one 
of isolation. At the time of the negotiation of the customs treaties 
Japan put every obstacle in the way ; but as soon as she saw the Powers 
were of one mind she weakened. On the present occasion Japan's 
sudden ‘ repentance ’ is solely on account of the question of compen- 
sation for Tsinanfu but the Japanese people had a say in the matter. 
The premier relied entirely on the support of the industrial classes for 
his position, but owing to the Chinese boycott the Japanese merchants 
had suffered severely. There would probably be a change before 
long.” 
Eextra-territoriality. 

As to the abolition of consular jurisdiction Mr. Fan said that with 
those Powers whose treaties had elapsed the question no longer 
existed ; as regards the other Powers, China had clearly indicated in 
the supplementary customs treaties that within a short space of time 
she would negotiate treaties providing for equality of treatment ; 
if these treaties could be so negotiated within a short space of time, the 
question of the abolition of consular jurisdiction would be automatic- 
ally eliminated. Mr. C. T. Wang, the Foreign Minister, had decided 
to have these treaties negotiated and finished with within the present 
year, and he would start negotiations before long. 

Notre.—-An agreement between China and Japan settling the Tsinan 
incident was signed on March 28th, 1929 


KUOMINTANG NATIONAL CONGRESS. 
From the Sin Min Pao, February 28th, 1929 (Hankow). 

The writer of an article on the subject of the approaching full party 
congress says that the monarchist rising east of Hiaochow, together 
with the Japanese pronouncements, have given rise to a crop of absurd 
rumours, such as that on account of the trouble many influential 
supporters of the Government are leaving the capital. That is most 
unfortunate on the eve of the third party congress, but it aifords them 
an opportunity of doing some serious heart-searching. Has the 
opposition (to the Government) been completely suppressed? Do 
they really constitute a party entirely devoted to the highest patriotic 
aims ? And have they afforded their enemies an opportunity to 
attack them? We must recognise that although the northern 
expedition has been carried to a conclusion and the army brought 
under control the defeated troops have not been disposed of ; owing 
to the presence of the Japanese troops they have formed an army 
east of Kiachow and are plotting against us day and night; though 
they are not a serious menace yet they may well bring the country into 
difficulties both at home and abroad. The Communists, too, although 
they do not come out in the open, are working by underground methods 
and the least indication of instability of the Government would be the 
signal for them to begin an active campaign. These conditions call 
for our most serious consideration. He concludes by warning the 
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supporters of the Government that their only means of eradicating 
these evils is for them to sink their individual inclinations and present 
a united front. 


SHANGHA! MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
From the Sin Wan Pao of March 3rd, 1929 (Shanghai). 


The Chinese ratepayers in the International Settlement are very 
firm about the increase in the number of the Chinese members of the 
Council ; Mr. Chin, the Commissioner of Foreign Affairs, also recognises 
that it is in the interest of Chinese residents, and has on more than one 
occasion taken up the question with the Senior Consul. Recently he 
sent his secretary, Mr. Kuo, to discuss the matter with the Senior 
Consul. Mr. Kuo urged the necessity of increasing the Chinese 
representation on the Council and also expressed the hopes of the 
Chinese ratepayers in this connection. But the Senior Consul objected 
that there had been no reduction of the three members and six 
advisers since they were nominated, and it was inappropriate to raise 
the question suddenly at this juncture; the question of additional 
representation could not be settled on the spur of the moment; if 
after the lapse of a year such increase was still found to be necessary 
the question could be again raised. They discussed the matter for 
some time, but without any satisfactory result. 


CUSTOMS REORGANISATION COMMITTEX. 
Krom the £ Shih Pao of March 3rd, 1929 (Tientsin). 


The Customs Reorganisation Committee have made various 
recommendations which have been approved by the Minister of 
Finance and issued by him as instructions to the Inspector-General. 
The aim of these new regulations is to ensure equality of treatment 
between Chinese and foreigners with the object of qualifying Chinese 
to take over the entire administration of the Customs. The principal 
points, are as follows :—(1) In future, except in special circumstances 
when experts are required and no qualified Chinese are for the time 
being available, leaving no alternative but to employ foreigners, no 
more foreigners shall be engaged without the express authorisation 
of the Board of Customs. With regard to foreigners and Chinese at 
present in the Service, whose services are not worth retaining, the 
Inspector-General shall consider the question of their dismissal on a 
pension before they have reached the required age for retirement. 
The Inspector-General shall request the authority of the Customs 
Board to allot such pensions. (2) In future appointments as Com- 
missioner of Customs the Inspector-General shall select only suitable 
Chinese and submit their names for confirmation by the Minister of 
Finance. Further, suitable Chinese alone shall be appointed by the 
Inspector-General as deputy Commissioners so as to train them to 
qualify for Commissioners. Chinese shall enjoy equal opportunity 
with foreigners for appointment as examiners. (3) Foreigners and 
Chinese shall be treated alike in the matter of acting allowances. 
(4) The age for retirement shall be the same for Chinese and foreigners. 
(5) Chinese doctors for the Chinese staff and their families shall be 
employed by the Customs on the same terms as foreigners. (6) Chinese 
on transfer shall receive the same allowances as foreigners. 
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SHANGHAL MIxED CouURT. 
From the Sin Wan Pao of March 6th, 1929 (Shanghai). 


The Chinese Chamber of Commerce of the Special District has 
addressed a letter to Chiang Kai-shek and other heads of the Govern- 
ment at Nanking recalling that by the agreement of the 51st August, 
1926, between the Kiangsu Provisional Government and the Shanghai 
Consular Body for the surrender of the Mixed Court the Provisional 
Court is to be maintained for a period of three years only ; the three 
years have now nearly elapsed and they are urged to take steps at 
once to secure its rendition and not to permit of any delay. The letter 
goes on to say that since the Chinese have controlled the Provisional 
Court its administration has evoked general praise, now that the end 
of the period is approaching they fear that the unscrupulous Consular 
Body will suddenly raise some pretext for extending it, and they 
accordingly request that instructions be sent to the Commissioner of 
Foreign Aiiairs to take the matter up at once with the Consular Body 
and recover the Court at due date. This will be the recovery of one 
of the Chinese long lost rights and do away with the unequal treaties. 


RENDITION OF BELGIAN CONCESSION AT TIENTSDIN. 
From the Sin Min Pao of March 7th, 1929 (Hankow). 


In an article on the subject of the rendition of the ** nominal ”’ 
Belgian concession at Tientsin, the writer welcomes it as an advance, 
though somewhat belated, on the part of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and a step towards the abolition of the unequal treaties. He 
recalls that the Concession was granted in the twenty-seventh year 
of Kuang Hsii to the Belgian Government for the sum of 45,000 taels 
and comprised an area of 750 Mow (110 acres) ; the telegram of to-day 
stated that the Chinese Government was going to reimburse that 
sum. After the grant the original landowners remained in possession, 
merely paying rent to the Belgians. The location was isolated and 
difficult to develop on a commercial basis ; the Belgian Government 
merely appointed four Belgian residents and four officials to administer 
it. During the War the Belgians could make nothing of it, and even 
when the War was over neither the Belgian Consul nor any Belgians 
resided there. That is the history of the past twenty years. The 
result of this deal was that Belgium got a sum of ready money while 
China * gained not much and loses not a little.’ But this was taking 
a purely commercial point of view: from a national point of view 
was it not much to have recovered control of her own territory ? China 
was the only Great Power which had foreign concessions within her 
borders. This was the fruit of the unequal treaties and could not be 
allowed to continue. That was his reason for rejoicing at the recovery 
of the Belgian concession, and he concluded by expressing the hope 
that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs would concentrate on the 
recovery of all the concessions. 


REDUCTION OF FOREIGN IMPORTS. 
Irom the Sin Wan Pao of March 9th, 1929 (Shanghai). 


_ A paragraph records a serious diminution in the import dues 
since February 1st, the date of the enforcement of the new and 
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increased tariff. Amongst other reasons for this decrease it says: 
‘The Nationalist Government has issued instructions to use native 
goods ; accordingly in all cases where native goods can be substituted 
foreign goods are no longer to be made use of ; infringements of these 
instructions will be punished.”’ And further on it says ** In the opinion 
of merchants who take a long view the enthusiastic advocacy of the use 
of native goods together with present tendencies will inevitably result 
in further reductions in foreign imports.”’ 


CHINESE IN ANNAM. 


Delegates from various Chinese overseas communities are now 
in China, and the delegate from Annam informed an interviewer 
that the principal hardships from which Chinese suifered in that 
country were as follows: (1) Poll tax: Chinese residents had to pay 
an annual poll tax of 20 or 40 dollars according to their position ; 
refusal to pay it entailed expulsion. (2) Business tax: This was the 
worst of all. 1f they opened a shop the French authorities frequently 
closed it down. They also imposed a constantly increasing tax ranging 
from several tens of dollars to several tens of thousands ; it was purely 
arbitrary and nothing was fixed. (3) Male children born of a Chinese 
father and an Annamite mother are forced to become Annamite 
subjects. (4) They have no Chinese Consuls to protect them or voice 
their grievances. These grievances should be removed by the new 
treaty now under negotiation. 


Post OFFICE ADMINISTRATION. 
From the Sin Wan Pao of March 11th, 1929 (Shanghai). 


The association of postal employers at Shanghai has issued a 
manifesto protesting in the strongest terms against any foreign 
interference in the administration of the Post Office. The manifesto 
recalls that the Post Office has now been established for over thirty 
years, and owing to the ineptitude of the Northern Court, its control 
was allowed to pass into the hands of foreigners, a disastrous state of 
affairs which has been remedied by the exertions of the Nationalist 
Government. The Association now learns with anger and amazement 
that the French Foreign Office insists that the administration of the 
Post Office should be in the hands of a Frenchman and has protested 
against the appointment of a Norwegian as Associate Director; they 
hear, further, that the Minister of Communications has weakly yielded 
to this unwarrantable protest and proposes to appoint a Frenchman 
as Assistant Associate Director. The administration of the Post Office 
is a purely Chinese matter, and there is no room for foreign inter- 
ference ; if a Frenchman is appointed Great Britain will surely demand 
a similar privilege. The manifesto warns the Minister of Communica- 
tions that his pusillanimity will have the direst consequences if 
persisted in, and that if the French protest is listened to the recovery 
of the control of the Post Office will be postponed to the Greek 
Kalends. Not only is it contrary to the national interest, but 
it also flagrantly ignores the dying injunctions of the late Sun 
Yat Sen. 
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CHINESE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


From the Sin Wan Pao of March 14th, 1929 (Shanghai). 

The Chamber of Commerce of the Special District at Shanghai 
has addressed a telegram to the Government at Nanking and all 
Provincial Administrations urging the importance of preserving peace 
at the present juncture. The telegram recalls the successes which 
have attended the efforts of the Government, both at home and 
abroad, all of which would be jeopardised—even irretrievably lost— 
by an outbreak of war. The paramount duty of the Government is 
to arrive at a peaceful solution of the Hunan imbroglio. 


III.—_- CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 

March 27th—Rumours were current in Peshawar that large bodies of 
Soviet troops were being concentrated along the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan. 

A six-months’ truce was stated to have been agreed upon among the tribes 
in the Kastern Province, which was described as hostile to both Amanullah 
and Habibullah. 

March 29th.—Ali Ahmed Khan left India for Kandahar, in order to offer 
his support to Amanullah, who was reported to have left for Ghazni two 
days earlier. 

A pril 3rd.—-News reached India that fighting had taken place near Kabul 
between Habibullah’s forces and the local tribes, as a result of which the Amir 
had consolidated his position. 

April Tth.— Reports reached Quetta that Amanullah’s forces were on the 
march towards Ghazni, but did not number more than 4,000 men. 

Habibullah was stated to have sent out two punitive forces in the 
neighbourhood of Kabul. 

April &8th.—News reached India that Mahmud Alam, one of the leaders 
of the Shinwari tribe, had joined Habibullah in Kabul. 


Albania. 

March 28th._A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with France was 
signed at Tirana, providing for most-favoured-nation treatment for both 
countries. 

A pril 3rd.— The new Civil Code was put into force, making all Albanians 
subject to a uniform system of justice, regardless of religion. 


Austria. 
April 3rd. -The Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, resigned with his Cabinet, owing to 
differences between himself and the Pan-German members of the Government. 
April 6th.—The Government deposited with the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations a Treaty of Conciliation, Judicial Settlement and Arbitration with 
Spain, signed on 11th June, 1928. 


Belgium. 
March 27th—Deposit of ratification of Kellogg Peace Treaty. (See 
U.S.A.) 
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Canada. 


March 27th._The Government concluded its first treaty with the United 
States independently of Great Britain by signing a treaty for the preservation 
of the salmon fisheries of the Fraser River System. 

April 5th.—-It was reported that the Government had communicated to 
Washington for transmission to the U.S.A. Government a Note protesting 
against the action of the Coastguard cutter in sinking the “ I’m Alone,” and 
stating that the Canadian Government did not admit that the schooner was 
within the territorial waters of the U.S.A. It was also understood that it 
maintained that the sinking was not only a violation of International Law, 
but went outside the provisions of the special arrangements made to assist 
the enforcement of the prohibition laws. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFPAIRS. 


March 27th.—The Nationalist forces in the Chefoo area were stated to he 
retreating eastward before the attacks of Chang Chung-chang’s army. 

The “punitive mandate’ issued by Nanking was published. This 
dismissed the three Kwangsi leaders, Li Chai-sum, Li Chung-jen and Pai 
Chung-hsi, and accused Wuhan of attacking the Government troops. It 
concluded by stating that if Wuhan continued to advance, Nanking would 
launch an attack. 

The Wuhan forces in east Hupeh were reported to be falling back on 
Hankow. Feng Yu-hsiang’s forces were reported to be concentrating at 
Chengchow. 

Chefoo fell into the hands of Chang Chung-chang, who thus had contro! 
of all north-east Shantung. 

The Kuomintang Congress completed the election of the Central Executive 
Committee, Chiang Kai-shek heading the poll. 

It was reported at Amoy that the city of Tingchow (Fukien Province) 
had been seized by Communists and many mission buildings looted. 

March 29th.—It was officially announced that the Government forces had 
defeated the Wuhan troops on the Kiangsi-Hupeh border, 25 miles north of 
Kiukiang. 

The Provincial authorities at Tsinanfu were reported to have placed a 
heavy price on the head of Chang Chung-chang. 

A mandate was issued by the Government refusing Feng Yu-hsiang’s 
resignation as Minister of War, but granting him leave and appointing one 
of his lieutenants as Acting Minister. Feng was reported to have telegraphde 
to Nanking reiterating his loyalty, and stating he had mobilised five divisions, 
of which three were at Sinyangchow. 

An official denial was issued of a report which had come from Nanking the 
previous day to the effect that Li Chai-sum had been executed. According 
to reports from Shanghai he was alive, but closely guarded. 

March 30th.—It was reported from Taian that 30,000 of Feng’s forces were 
proceeding eastward from Honan to take over the garrisoning of the Tsinan- 
Kiaochow area on the departure of the Japanese. 

March 31st.—-Feng Yu-hsiang informed Nanking that seven of his divisions 
were advancing at Hankow down the Pekin-Hankow railway. 

A bloodless coup d'etat was stated to have occurred in Canton, resulting in 
the principal local generals declaring for Chiang Kai-shek and Nanking, and 
circulating a telegram condemning the Kwangsi attitude. 
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At the same time Feng Yu-hsiang was reported to have definitely sided 
with Chiang Kai-shek, a rumour being current that as the price of his adherence 
he was to be allowed to take Hankow. He was believed to have 100,000 
troops in Honan, ready to attack. 

Government forces were stated to be advancing on Wuhan in three 
columns, with a squadron of 12 gunboats co-operating on the river. 

April 1st.—It was officially announced that the Wuhan forces were retiring 
and that the main Nanking army had reached Lotienhsien (in Hupeh, 70 miles 
north-east of Hankow), while another column was in Hunan, advancing on 
Changsha. 

The authorities in Canton were reported to have ordered the withdrawal 
of all Kwangsi troops from Kwantung. Large numbers of Communists were 
stated to have been executed there. 

Severe fighting was reported from near Chefoo. 

April 2nd.—It was learnt that Government troops had occupied Hwang- 
chow the previous day, taking 5,000 prisoners, and were advancing on Yanglo 
(25 miles east of Hankow). A British cruiser and four gunboats were stated 
to rte standing by at Hankow, in view of the possibility of the early fall of the 
city. The Wuhan leaders were believed ” reg concentrating their resistance 
to the Government forces further south, between Hunan and Kiangsi, 
where the latter consisted of troops of inferior quality and doubtful loy alty. 

The Kwangsi leaders issued a manifesto expressing a desire for peace, 
but also the determination to rescue Li Chai-sum by armed force if necessary. 

April 3rd.—It was learnt that an American named Mantel! had been 
appointed consulting manager of the whole Chinese railway system, with a 
view to its “ Americanisation.” 

The Executive Yuan ordered that from April 10th a 2) per cent. Customs 
surtax should be levied for one year, for famine relief. 

It was reported in Peking that the Mukden authorities had declared for 
Nanking. 

April 4th._-The Wuhan General (a Cantonese) commanding the Hwangpei 
sector went over to the Government side, thus making a large gap in the 
Hankow defence line. 

Hankow capitulated to the Nanking forces without any disturbance or 
looting. Nanking forces were reported to have entered Hupeh from the 
south. 

April 5th.—_The General commanding the Hunanese at Changsha declared 
for Nanking, thus cutting off the retreat of the Wuhan forces into Hunan 
via Yochow. 

The Shantung authorities announced that on the withdrawal of the 
Japanese forces 60,000 of Feng Yu-hsiang’s best troops would garrison the 
railway area for the protection of foreigners. 

April 6th._-Four Nanking Divisions occupied Hankow without incident. 
Lu Ti-ping was appointed garrison commander of Wuhan. Chinag Kai-shek, 
on arrival in Hankow, promised the local notables that Hupeh should enjoy 
local self-government as soon as the Hupeh army had been reorganised. 

April 7th.—It was officially announced that a contingent of Feng 
Yu-hsiang’s army had arrived within 10 miles of Hankow. 

The victory of the Government forces was understood to have brought 
Kiangsi as well as Hupeh definitely under its control ; Hunan was expected 
to come in, and Kwantung appeared to be loyal. 

April 8th Nationalist gunboats proceeded up the river to Yochow 
(120 miles above and south-west of Hankow) to cut off the retreat of the 
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Wuhan forces into Hunan. ‘Troops were also sent in the direction of Shasi 
to cut off others in Hupeh. 

It was learnt that Chen Ming shu, Chairman of the Kwangtung Provincial 
Government, had informed the Hongkong Government that Canton would 
maintain its poleiy of friendship. Alarm was being felt in Canton lest 
Chang Fat-kwai’s troops (mainly Communists) should enter Kwangtung. 

April 9th.—Shipping on the Yangtze was reported to have resumed ivs 
normal activity, while conditions in Hankow were undisturbed. 

The Government troops operating on the Han river reported that they had 
broken up the remnants of the Wuhan forces. Feng’s contingent was reported 
to have reached Siaokan (30 miles north of Hankow). 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


March 28th.—An agreement settling the Tsinan incident was signed by 
Mr. C. T. Wang and the Japanese Ambassador. There was no mention of 
apologies or punishments, and the Government guaranteed the safety of 
Japanese residents “‘ on their sole responsibility.” A protocol on damages 
provided for a joint commission to investigate and determine the damages 
suffered by both parties on May 3rd, 1928 (the date of the first outbreak, 
when 14 Japanese civilians were killed; the Chinese losses were incurred 
later). 

April 5th.— It was reported in Peking that a serious situation had developed 
on the Chinese Eastern Railway owing to the attempts of the Mukden Govern- 
ment to remove the Russian control of the line. It was stated to have 
demanded immediate and equal division of the staff positions, a cessation of 
tussian propaganda, the abolition of educational work, and the placing of the 
line on a purely commercial basis, instead of its being a semi-ofticial Russian 
organisation. 


Cyrenaica. 
April 7th.—News reached Rome of successful operations carried out 
against rebel tribesmen on the Wadi Faregh. 


Egypt. 
March 30th—Publication of text of financial agreement with Great 
Britain. (See Great Britain.) 


Finland. 
April 3rd.—Invitation to adhere to Litvinoff Protocol. (See U.S.S.R.) 


France. 

March 27th—Drowning of French member of crew of schooner 
“T’m Alone.” (See U.S.A.) 

March 28th. Signature of Treaty with Albania. (See Albania.) 

March 29th.—The Senate unanimously agreed to the ratification of the 
Kellogg Peace Treaty. 

April 4thThe Committee of Experts on Reparations considered two 
Memoranda, one a composite allied suggestion, and the other a draft proposal 
drawn up by Mr. Owen Young personally. The first outlined the demands 
of the creditor countries, which, it was stated, might be regarded as a 
maximum, while the second involved lower payments, representing a 
minimum, 
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April 5th.—-Rumours were current that the Committee of Experts were 
considering a plan under which Germany would pay the following annuities : 
Two of £85 millions ; three of £95 millions ; and thirty-two of £105 millions : 
after which period she would pay only whatever was necessary to meet 
American claims. ‘ 


Great Britain. 

March 30th—The text of the Financial Agreement with Egypt was 
published as a White Paper, Cmd. 3305. 

April 5th.—-Soviet official’s speech regarding economic relations with 
Russia. (See U.S.S.R.) 

April 8th.—Ratification of Treaty with Panama. (See Panama.) 


Greece. 

March 27th.—Signature of Treaty in Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia.) 

April 2nd.—-The Chamber ratified unanimously the Pact of Conciliation, 
Arbitration and Friendship with Yugo-Slavia. 

April 8th.—Ratification of Salonika Convention. (See Yugoslavia.) 


Honduras. 

April 8th.—It was reported at Tegutigalpa that U.S. aeroplanes from 
Managua had dropped several bombs on the town of Las Limas and done 
considerable damage. 


Hungary. 
April 5th—Resumption of negotiations re Optants question. (See 
Rumania.) 


Japan. 
April 4th.—It was announced that all the troops in the Tsinanfu area 
would be evacuated by the middle of May. 


League of Nations. 

March 27th.—Through the conciliatory procedure of the League Organisa- 
tion on Communications and Transit a settlement was arrived at of the 
differences between Rumania on the one hand, and Great Britain, France 
and Italy on the other, regarding the powers of the European Danube 
(‘ommission over the Braila-Galatz section of the river. 

April 3rd.—The Secretariat-General announced the receipt from the 
British Government of the instrument of India’s ratification of the Convention 
establishing an International Union for the Relief of Populations Stricken 
by Disaster. This brought the number of adherences up to nine, twelve 
being required to bring it into force. 

April 6th.—Registration with Secretariat of Treaty between Austria and 
Spain. (See Austria.) 

April 8th.—The twenty-eighth session of the Economic Committee was 
opened at Geneva, and dealt with the sugar position. 

April 9th.—The Conference for the adoption of a Convention for the suppres- 
sion of counterfeit currency was opened. The U.S.A., Turkey and Soviet 


Russia participated. 


Lithuania. 
April 5th—The Government communicated to the Soviet Government 
the ratification of its adherence to the Litvinoff Protocol. 
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Luxemburg. 
April 8th.—A Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation with the U.S.A. was 
signed at Luxemburg. 


Mexico. 

March 27th.—General Calles claimed to have gained control of the whole 
of Chihuahua State. The insurgents abandoned Escalon and were reported 
to be concentrated at Jimenez. On the west coast the insurgents were in 
full retreat northward, after the failure of their attack on Mazatlan. 

March 30th.—Fighting took place at Corralitos, about 30 miles south 
of Jimenez, both sides claiming successes. 

March 31st.—The rebels claimed to have decisively defeated the Federals 
at, Escalon, taking 1,500 prisoners. 

April 1st.—Fighting began between the main forces of the Federals and 
rebels outside Jimenez. 

April 2nd.—It was reported that the “* Cristeros,” or Catholic insurgents 
in the States of Jalisco, Durango, Coahuila and Guanajuato had again become 
active and occupied a number of towns. 

April 3rd.—-The fighting round Jimenez concluded with the defeat of the 
insurgents, who fled northwards. 

Naco, in Sonora State, was attacked by insurgents. 

The rebels sustained a further defeat at La Reforma (11 miles north of 
Jimenez) where they were overtaken by Federal forces during their retreat. 

April 4th.—The two engineers, one a British and the other an American 
citizen, who had been captured by brigands on March 2nd were released. 

Several divisional officers who had been captured by the Federal forces 
were executed. La Cruz in Sinaloa State was taken by Federal troops. 

April 5th.—General Escobar issued a statement that the insurrection 
would continue to the end, and describing the fighting at Jimenez as an 
insurgent victory, and that at La Reforma as the harassing of his infantry 
rearguard by Federal cavalry. 

A pril 7th. During severe fighting for the possession of Naco (on the border 
of Arizona) four persons were wounded on the U.S.A. side of the frontier, 
and the United States Government had to take naval and military measures 
to prevent the forces of both Federals and insurgents from crossing the 
frontier. 

The Federals advancing in the north and west occupied Santa Rosalia and 
Culiacan. 

April &th—General Escobar was proclaimed provisional President of 
Mexico by the insurgents at Juarez. 

April 9th.—The rebels admitted the occupation of Chihuahua City by 
Federal forces. General Escobar was reported to be moving south-westward 
to Sonora to join up with the insurgents operating there. The latter, however, 
were being pursued by General Calles. 


Nejd. 

April 7th.—-According to reports reaching Irak, Ibn Saud had been engaged 
in operations against rebellious sections of the Ataibah and Mutair tribes, 
whom he had completely defeated, killing one of their leaders, Feisal-ed- 
Dowish. 
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Nicaragua. 

April 7th.— It was reported (in the U.S.A.) that General Sandino had called 
on’the Central American countries to meet in conference at Buenos Ayres to 
discuss the situation in his country. 


Panama. 

April 8th.—Ratifications were exchanged of the Treaty with Great Britain 
of September 26th, 1928, according to the latter country most-favoured- 
nation treatment in Panama. 


Persia. 

April 3rd.—The Government advised the Soviet Government of its 
consent to adhere to the Litvinoff Protocol to the Kellogg Peace Treaty, 
which was accordingly signed by the representatives of the two countries. 


Poland. 

A pril 2nd.—-A member of the Soviet Trade Delegation in Berlin, after being 
arrested as a suspected person on Polish territory, shot dead a Polish police 
constable and wounded a local Government official at Baranowicze. 

April 6th.— The Russian who shot the Polish policeman on April 2nd died 
in prison. 


Reparations. 

April 8th.—The statement of receipts and payments under the Dawes 
Plan issued by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments for the month of 
March, 1929 (5th Annuity Year) showed that the receipts for the month 
totalled 190,375,328.09 gold marks, making a cumulative total of 
1,268,960,139.54 gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for the 
month was 182,194,812.87 gold marks. 


Rumania. | 
March 27th.—Settlement regarding Danube. (See League of Nations.) 
April 5th.—Negotiations with Hungary regarding the Optants question 

were resumed in Vienna. 


Spain. 
April 6th.—Registration with League of Nations of Treaty with Austria. 
(See Austria.) 


Turkey. 
April 2nd.— The Grand National Assembly ratified the Litvinoff Protocol 
to the Kellogg Peace Treaty. 


U.S.A. 

March 27th.—In New York it was understood to have been established that 
the pursuit of the “ I’m Alone ”’ was continuous ; but on the other hand, it 
was considered doubtful whether ‘‘ continuous hot pursuit ’’ was justified, 
seeing that it began outside the three mile limit ; also whether the sinking 
of the vessel could be justified. 

It was established that the member of the crew ofthe “ I'm Alone” who 
was drowned was a French subject. 

The Belgian Government’s instrument of ratification of the Kellogg Peace 
Treaty was deposited with the Statement Department in Washington. 

Signature of Fisheries Treaty with Canada. (See Canada.) 
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March 29th.—The Coastal authorities claimed that Government officials 
corroborated their view that the “ I’m Alone ” was within the 12 mile limit 
when sighted, and that a hot continuous pursuit followed until the vessel was 
sunk. 

April 5th.—Protest by Canadian Government re sinking of the “ I’m 
Alone.” (See Canada.) 

April 7th.—-Violation of frontier of Arizona by Mexico combatants. (See 
Mexico.) 

April 8th.—Report re bombing of Las Limas. (See Honduras.) 

Signature of Treaty with Luxemburg. (See Luxemburg.) 

April 9th.—The captain and crew of the “ I’m Alone ” were brought up at 
New Orleans on charges of conspiracy to violate the prohibition law, and 
discharged for want of evidence against them. 

The Canadian Note on the subject of the sinking of the schooner was 
received by the State Department from the Canadian Legation. 


U.S.S.R. 


April 2nd.—-Murder of policeman by member of Soviet Trade Delegation. 
(See Poland.) 

Ratification of Litvinoff Protocol by Lithuania. (See Lithuania.) 

Mukden’s demands re Chinese Eastern Railway. (See China: External 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

April 3rd.—It was announced that the Soviet Government had sent to 
the Finnish Government a formal invitation to adhere to the Litvinoft 
Protocol to the Kellogg Peace Treaty. 

Persia’s consent to adhere to Protocol. (See Persia.) 

April 5th—In a speech to a delegation of British industrialists in Moscow, 
M. Piatakoff, acting President of the State Bank, said that the resumption 
of economic relations with England on a large scale depended on the 
re-establishment of normal diplomatic relations between the two Govern- 
ments. If normal relations were resumed, and a treaty similar to that drawn 
up by Mr. Macdonald in 1924 (but “ properly extended and supplemented in 
accordance with the increased possibilities of Anglo-Soviet economic 
co-operation’) were concluded, the Soviet Government could easily place 
orders in Great Britain for £150,000,000, or, if British capitalists wished to 
invest in concessions, orders could exceed £200,000,000. Under its five years’ 
plan the Government intended to invest a further 54 milliard roubles 
(£5,400,000,000) in industry. 

April 7th.—It was learnt that the Commissariat of Education had decided 
to abolish Christmas and Easter holidays in all educational establishments, 
substituting vocation periods at seasons devoid of religious significance. 


Yugoslavia. 

March 27th—A Pact of Friendship, Conciliation and Judicial Settlement 
with Greece was signed in Belgrade, to remain in force for five years. All 
contentious questions of a judicial nature were to be settled by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and other causes to be submitted to a 
permanent Committee of five members. 

March 3ist.-The King signed a decree abolishing five of the seventeen 
Ministries, and providing for their absorption in those remaining. 

April 2nd.—Ratification of Treaty with Greece. (See Greece.) 

April 8th—The Government announced that the Cabinet had ratified 
the Salonika Convention, signed in Geneva on March 17th. 
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IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


MINISTER OF LABOUR AT GENEVA. 


Two sessions of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
were held last month. The first of these (the forty-third) was due in January, 
but was postponed until March on account of the absence of the Director in 
the Far East. It opened on March 11th and was attended by the British, 
French and German Ministers of Labour. 

Hitherto the present British Government has been represented on the 
Governing Body by a Civil Servant, always excepting the meeting in 
February, 1928, when the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Labour 
was present and put forward the Government proposal for the revision of 
the Washington Hours Convention. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland was at the 
Governing Body for the first time, and on the opening day he informed other 
Governments of the objections he raises to the Hours Convention. From 
time to time in the House of Commons in answer to enquiries addressed to 
him by private deputations, he has said that he had misgivings about the 
Convention, but up to now he has not stated his objections to the Internationa! 
Labour Office, whose business it would be to pass on the information to all 
the States members. 1 

It is undeniably something gained that the Governing Body should now 
be aware of the fifteen points in the 1919 Convention to which our present 
Government object. But if these points had been known earlier the Ministers 
of Labour representing other great industrial countries could and undoubtedly 
would have been more helpful. Confronted suddenly with a large number 
of objections to a Convention which Belgium had ratified and applied, and 
which France, Italy and Spain have ratified conditionally, responsible 
Ministers could take no hasty decision. Moreover, the countries which have 
conditionally ratified, and Germany, have been for a long time preparing 
legislation to bring their industrial practice into line with the Washington 
Convention. In the German Reichstag it has repeatedly been officially 
stated that so soon as Great Britain ratifies, Germany will do so also; the 
new German legislation is based on the 1919 Convention. 

The Minister of Labour and other Members of the Governing Body made 
it clear that although they were hearing the British objections for the first 
time they would be in a better position to discuss them if Sir Arthur would 
state how he wished the Convention to be revised to meet these objections.* 
But although two days were occupied with the debate which arose out of 
the British Minister’s speech no constructive proposals were made by Great 
Britain. The Employers’ Group supported his objections, the Workers’ 
Group was solid against them ; the Government group, which numbers 12 
members to the six which represent the employers and workers respectively, 
was divided. The Belgian and Italian Governments were opposed to any 
revision. The French Government was willing that legal force be given 
to the conclusions of the 1926 London Conference, but opposed any further 
step. The German Government took up the same position, feeling unable 
to go beyond the agreement arrived at in London by the Five Powers ; 
the German Minister pointed out that this procedure would be accepted 
by his country if it would enable Great Britain to ratify. The Spanish 
Government opposed total revision, but was willing to consider a partial 
revision on definite points. The Swedish Government delegate spoke in 
favour of revision. The Polish Government proposed to postpone the 
decision and refer the matter to a Committee which would report to the 
Governing Body in May. Another proposal to this effect was made by 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland and was negatived, eight votes being cast for 
and eight against. (In the Governing Body, on a precedent which has 
been accepted since 1923, no motion is passed on an equal vote.) The 
Polish suggestion was lost by nine votes to seven. The result is that the 
question remains where it was before the debate. But a definite decision 
must be taken not later than 1931, at the end of the statutory ten years 


*In this connection see Bulletin of 8th December, 1928, pp. 22-24, for Lord Lytton’s motion 
in the House of Lords. 
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when the working of the Convention must be considered (as laid down in 
Article 21 of the Convention); it is probable, however, that the question 
may come up again before that date. 


BUDGET OF THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION. 


The forty-fourth session immediately followed. Mr. Humbert Wolfe; 
Principal Assistant Secretary of the Ministry of Labour, represented the 
British Government. He alone of the twelve Government delegates was 
instructed to oppose the estimates approved by the Budgetary Committee 
which itself scrutinises closely every item of expenditure. The 1930 Budget 
showed a slight decrease on that of 1929. No provision for new posts is 
included. Increase in the item for Salaries is due to the increments provided 
for in the contracts of the staff of the Office. There is provision for two 
sessions of the Conference next year, consequent on the holding of a special 
Seamen’s Conference this autumn, in addition to the general Conference in 
May. Action is now taken on a ‘‘ double discussion ”’ (i.e. a general discussion 
and the framing of a questionnaire the first year and a Convention based upon 
the replies submitted the next), so that two Conferences in 1930 entail two 
in 1931. <A Conference of experts on Silicosis, to be held in South Africa, at 
the invitation and mainly at the cost of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, is 
only a small item in the estimates; the Conference instruction that a corres- 
pondent be appointed in China will be carried out, and some provision has 
now to be made for the upkeep of the Office which has been in use for three 
years. These increases are counter-balanced by a saving of nearly 300,000 
francs due to the decision that the Office will no longer be responsible for the 
Refugee Service transferred to it from the League a few years ago. Indeed, 
the Office expenditure is now very nearly stabilised, and next year the States 
Members will be contributing 200,000 francs less than they are paying in 
1929. Mr. Wolfe was in communication with his Government during the 
discussions, which lasted so long that some important items—such as the 
Director’s Report on his visit to the Far East—-had to be adjourned. The 
Governing Body approved the Budget estimates, all the Governments, except 
the British and the whole Workers’ Group voting for it. Mr. Wolfe and the 

Employers’ Group abstained from voting. 

(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 


V.—NOTICES. 

The Fourth International Conference for the study of industrial diseases 
opened at Lyons on April 3rd. Great Britain was represented by four 
delegates. 

The International Wireless Conference opened in Prague on April 4th. 

The Committee of the International Federation of Journalists held its 
annual meeting at Prague on April 6th. 


VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


1929. 

April 15th. *Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference .. os ee - .. Geneva. 

»» 16th. *Sub-Committee of Experts on the Unification 
of Customs Nomenclature és .. Geneva. 

> 16th. International Conference on safety of life at 
sea .. - o° - ‘a .. London. 
>» 19th. *Traffic in Women and Children Committee .. Geneva. 
»» 24th. *Supervisory Commission - “— .. Geneva. 


to Meeting of International Council of Women .. London. 
May 9th. | ; 
May 6th. *Economic Consultative Committee (subject 
to Council’s approval) .. se .. Geneva, 
*” 6th. *Advisory Commission for Refugees .. .. Geneva. 
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6th. *Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference. o« ee .. Geneva. 
9th. International Exhibition — - .. Seville. 
10th. Congress of Universal Postal Union .. .. London. 
16th-25th. Fourth Pacific Science Congress Java. 
19th. Congress of International League of Nations 
“Union ee ce .. Madrid. 
19th. International I xhibition + we .- Barcelona. 
22nd. *Supervisory Commission Geneva. 
30th. *12th Session of International Labour C on- 
ference ca Geneva. 
7th-lith. Meeting of International Society of Sugar Cane 
Technologists 3 .. Sourabaya. 
10th. Vifty-fifth session of the League ( ‘ouncil .. Madrid. 
17th. *Permanent Mandates Commission . Geneva. 
21st. Annual Congress of the International F edera- 
tion of League of Nations Societies .. Madrid. 
(end). International Conference on Libraries and 
Bibliography Rome. 
2nd-10th. Meeting of the Self- Help School of Inter- 
national Student Service . ‘ .. Dresden. 
Pan-Pacific Press Congress . Honolulu. 
Sth. World Congress of International C hamber of 
Commerce .. és .. Amsterdam. 
International Congress of Nurses , Montreal. 
Fifteenth International Geological C ‘onference Pretoria. 
25th. | Third Session of World Federation of Educa- 
4th. / tion Associations .. . Geneva. 
ol { World Jamboree (Boy malin. we - " Birkenhead. 


lst-9th. Meeting of International Student Service 
Annual Conference in Austria 
7th-15th. Annual Conference of International Federation 


? 


of University Women ne Geneva. 
Sth-9th. Fifth Biennial International Conference of 

Boy Scouts Birkenhead. 
10th-24th. Council Meeting of International Confedera- 

tion of Students .. Budapest. 


25th-3lst. Annual Conference of the Fédération Univer- 
sitaire Internationale pour la Société des 


Nations ‘ a - ins .. Geneva. 
World J amboree and Fifth International 

Scout Conference .. Birkenhead. 
2nd. 36th Conference of the International Law 

Association . San Sebastian. 
2nd. *Tenth Meeting of Assembly of the League of 

Nations oa .. Geneva. 
2nd-5th. International Congress on Cc ommercial Educa- 

tion .. .. Amsterdam. 
14th-19th International Housing ‘and Town Planning 

Congress .. . Rome. 
26th. Congress of International Peace League .- Athens. 


Sixth Annual Conference of the Fédération 
Internationale des Unions Intellectuelles Barcelona. 

(end) First Conference of the International Con- 

sultative Technical Committee of Wireless 
Communications .. ‘i rs .. The Hague. 


to World Engineering Congress .. ove .- Tokyo. 
Nov. 2ond | 
Oct. 28th Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. Kyoto. 


* League of Nations. 
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